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If money Is used at all it may be thin flat pieces of iron shaped like a T or even nothing but a handful of cowrie shells.
It is easy to understand that the negro does not wander about like the Eskimo or the pygmy. His farms, his markets, and his blacksmith's forges keep him at home. He can, therefore, have a house to live in and not a tent. The house is of grass and the bark of trees and is roofed with leaves. There are two doors but no windows, so that the interior is dark ; if there were windows they would let in the sun's rays and the house would be very hot. On the wal] hang a number of baskets ; on the floor is a stone on which grain can be ground. The beds are of poles and the spoons and dishes of wood. The negro cleverly uses the things that Nature has given him in abundance, in order to make himself comfortable. He even chews a bit of soft wood to get a toothbrush and he sleeps the floor with a bundle of
When man builds a house and settles down he gathers around him a number of things that he would not b\3 bothered with if he had to be continually on the move. He has more furniture, more comforts, more of the things he calls " his own," that is, he has more property. And because he lives in a place where there are many people he can talk to them and learn from them, and so he has more ideas. He becomes more
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